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CHARIVARIA. 


Owine tothe fact that Good Friday 
and Quarter Day synchronised this year, 
a large number of clergymen, with a 
sense of the appropriate, preached 
moving sermons. + 


The Rev. J. Morcan Gippon, a pro- 
minent Welsh Nonconformist minister, 
has told an interviewer that he has no 
doubt as to the identity of the anony- 
mous author of The Perfidious Welsh- 
man. Said he: “He is a Welshman 
sure enough. Of course the whole of 
his charges is a tissue of lies.” The 
“of course” seems to us aj 
wee bit unfortunate. 





. 
| Jn an article on the “Im- 
mutability of Exypt” Mr. H. 
| Hawiton Fyre mentions that 
/in a museum he was assisted 
| by a smart, English-speaking 
| native attendant, who, having 
; answered enquiries, sat down, 
‘took his boot off, and pro- 
| ceeded to chiropody. Here 
| isimmutability indved. There 
| is still corn in Egypt. 

* * 

* 

“ At Cairo,” states a care- 
lessly -edited contemporary, 
“Mr. RoosrveLt was met at 
the station by a large crowd 
of the better class of Egyptians 
in Kuropean dress with tar- 
brushes.” While Mr. Roosr- 
vet's pro-British views have 
undoubtedly caused a certain 
amount of irritation among 
the natives, this suggestion 
that an attempt was made to 
tar and feather the Ex-Prest- 
PENT is not strictly true. 

* * 


* 
| “Bidding farewell to Lord 
SeLnorne, the Bechuana chief 
Knamwa said that he and his 
people were in tears at the! 
departure of his Excellency.” 
representative of the Yellow Press is 
said to have given to this item of news 
the sensational heading :— 

Fioops mv BecHuaNaLAaND, 
* * 
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LEG. 
Aunt 


“ 





German discipline is a very fearful 
and wonderful thing. A soldier who 
attempted to commit suicide the other 


day was charged with stealing the 
bullet with which he shot himself; 


and a marine who dropped a treasury 


theft, although he only attempted to 
fleat a loan. *x * 
* 


Following on an impassioned harangue 
at the Independent Labour Conference 
by an Indian friend of his named Par, 
Mr. Kem Harv has been advocating 








THE DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 
Can’ 


A worthy 


chest into the sea has been accused of 


the establishment of a similar party for 
India. The wisdom of the new move 
seems doubtful, for it will probably 
mean that funds will be diverted from| this rate the time of our Criminal Court 
England to the East. Keir would poems, or Appeal will soon be taken up by 
to have forgotten the invaluable advice, | appeals against acquittals. 
“ Never introduce your Donors toa Pal.” | 79 

M. Joseru Cuattey’s book on British | 
India, just published by Messrs. Mac- 
MILLAN, makes it quite clear, by the 


habitual convicts at Parkhurst Forest, 
Isle of Wight, will comprise a billiard- 
room and a fine recreation ground. At 


Wholesale selivans in the law relating 
to Coroners’ Inquests are proposed Le 
| the Departmental Committee which has 

been inquiring into the question, and 
way, why our Labour Members have so |many persons have decided to post pone 
much sympathy for the Hindus. In|their suicides until the } | -ovements 
India, our author tells us, “at first are introduced, 
sight everybody seems to be taking part | 

in some common toil; as a matter of 


* * 
* 





Some coroners, it transpires, are paid 


—— —— — by fees—£1 6s. 8d. for each 
oh 
ae . inquest. This arrangement, 


ti it is proposed, should be abol- 


ished. ‘The temptation to 
kind-hearted friends of the 
coroner to he'p him when he 
is not doing well should un 
doubtedly be removed. 

** 


* 

Hearing that the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society is no.v showing 
a number of Sugar Birds at 
Regent’s Park, an enterprising 
German firm is said to have 
offered the Society a number 
of Marzipan animals on sale 
or return. e% 

oe 

A contemporary publishes 
an article drawing attention 
to the many uses to which a 
handkerchief may be put. It 
omits to mention, however, 
that for small boys, when 
playing Pirates, one of their 
handkerchie!s will generally 
form an admirable black flac. 

2 : 
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* 

Mr. Leaper’s picture, Surrey 
Hills, has been stolen for the 
second time from the Welling- 
ton Art Gallery, New Zealand. 
So far no clue has been found 
ANGE RCN th TORTIE __*_ Ito the thief, who, if there be 
| fact, several persons are looking on at|anything in the saying, “ Ars est celare 
the labour of one. Out of five people! artem,” would appear to be a more suec- 
who seem to be working, one is doing| cessful artist than Mr. Leaver. 
nothing, one is resting, one is looking Ps 
on, and another is helping the previous} Under the auspices of the Agricultu- 
three.” Here, without doubt, we have} ral Organisation Society a special poultry 
our British Workman’s long-lost brother.|and egg train is to run, later in the 

*.° inonth, from Paddington through South 

Interviewed by a representative of}; Wales. It will be accompanied by a 
The Express on the subject of Mr.| staff of expert lecturers. A proposal 
Sinciatr’s article, the Editress of The! that these learned men, with a view to 
Herald of Health mentioned the case of! rivetting attention, shall wear Chantecler 
a swarthy foreigner who lived for fifteen | costumes, is said to be under considera- 
'days on water only, with the result that) tion. 
lat the end of that time his skin was| 
| much fairer. Was it, we would respect-; The Liberal members of the Society 
fully ask, water only, or was there not! for the Prevention of Premature Burial 
| perhaps a mixture of soap with it ? are delighted to hear that an attempt is 

*." | to be made towards the end of the month 
| It is said that the new prison for| to resuscitate the Budget. 


irl. “Loox, AUNTIE, THERE’ 
tr 1] Give HIM A PENNY?” 
CrERTAINLY NOT, DEAR. I HAVE NO pOURT HE'S AN IMPOSTOR.”’ 


A POOR MAN WITIL A WOODEN 


5 
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A QUIET HOUR. 
“Huxprep up?” suggested Frank, 
linking his arm in mine. 
‘No, thanks, old chap,” said. “I’m 
going to have an hour’s quiet reading.” 
Frank disengaged himself, gazed at 
me sadly, and went his way. 

There are authors who resemble 
certain winding roads or dangerous 
hills—if you try them at too great a 
speed you come a cropper. For the 
safe negotiation of their works Iam in 
the habit of retiring to my hermitage. 
It is a delusion in the household that 
nobody «dares interrupt me there. In 
an easy-chair L settled myself comfort- 
ably and read for five splendid minutes; 
then it occurred to me that a cigar 
|W uld be particularly pleasant. My 
| case was in the pocket of an overcoat 
downstairs. I fetched it and resettled. 
| ‘(Ceorge, dear,” enquired a clear voice 
(the cigar had a half-inch of beautiful 
, white ash), “have you seen Dorothy's 
doll’s deck-chair?” I turned to con- 
front the usually delightful person who 
| peered at me from the half-opened door. 
| “| have not Dorothy’s doli’s 
de: k-chair,” Ireplied formidably. “ Nor 
have | perceived the pen-wiper of the 
lamp-lighter’s nephew. Really.” 

“But you mended it only 
morning.” 

“T never touched his pen-wiper in all 
my life.” 





seen 


this 


“Ch. ... Are you reading?” 
“No; Ll am papering the room, 


darling. The room needs _papering. 
l’o you like the paper? The husband 
of the gardener’s wife has not any paper 
in his room, poor chap—not even The 
Daily——”’ 

“The curate ‘s just called. 
send him up ?” 

“Leave me!” IT exclaimed—but the 
door had already closed. 

Particularly fine was the ensuing 
paragraph of the volume, and greatly 
proud was I, as I sank into the deep 
cushions, of having grasped its main 
idea. A serene glow of satisfaction took 
possession of me. What grand fellows 
these old philosophers were! What 
anchor-chains of thought they forged 
from their white-hot conceptions! Listen 
to this: 

“Got a stamp, old boy ?” 

It was the lady who is 
known Auntie Nell. 
place, I set the book aside. 

“Helen, ’ I said, “I will not deny it; 
Thaveastamp. Do you want one?” 

“No. I came in for the fern-pot.” 
We regarded each otlier steadily. 

“Shall T lick it?” T enquired meckly. 
* And affix it for you?” 

‘“* Yes, p ease.” 


“Would you like 


Shall ] 


popularly 


as Marking my 


me to run to the 


“No thanks. Pay you to-morrow.” 
‘* Numerous considerations,” observed 


sense of the argument and become calm, 
“pointing towards deep, unfathomable 
regions, present themselves here.’ ‘The 
consideration which presented itself to 
me, after a few minutes had passed, was 
that one of my fingers was sticky. You 
can't read decently with sticky fingers. 
I rose, sought the bath-room, and washed 
my hands. Returning, [ made to re- 
plenish the fire, and discovered that 
there was no coal. Ringing the bell, | 
waited until fuel had been fetched. 
“Nature does not make all great 
men,’ pursued the luminous unturned 
page, “in the selfsame mould. Anpison 
says——”’ 

“Daddy!” (This must have been 
Appison’s earlier manner.) “ Daddy! 
You don’t know what I’ve got.” 
on the book. 

“Go away,” I said austerely. 

“Open your mouf and shut your 
eyes,” commanded Dorothy. cnn 
was a sugar-almond, and [ nearly swal- 
lowed the thing. 

“Let me look at it.” (I opened my 
mouth.) ‘O-oh! The pink’s almost 
gone. Now suck hard and you come to 
the nut. Is it nice? Put your cigar 
away, or you can’t suck proper.” 

“Dorothy,” I said, “ I want to read.” 

“Why?” 

** Because 
my mind.” 

‘Don't you ever want to play wiv 
me?” 

“T played with you this morning.” 

* But that was hours and hours ago. 
Can you feel the nut yet?” 

“No. Call Mummy. Where's Miss 
Smith? She ought to put you to bed.” 

“She’s teaching Unky Frank to p ay 
brilliards.” (Ah, Frank!) “Just one 
game.” I smiled, sighed, suecumbed. 

“What shall it be?” 

*Bli’man’s- buff. You be bli’man 
first.” 

“Tn all times and places,” my author 
murmured between the shut pages, ‘‘ the 
Hero has been worshipped.” Am I not 
a Hero? Dorothy worships me; and 
Dorothy's m:imma once said—— 

“ George, have you seen Dor 
you darlings!” Being 
couldn’t dodge the kiss. 

“(Good night, daddy, fankyou. 


h’m—because it improves 


Oh, 
blvman, I 


went off to relieve Miss Smith. 








“The Reeorder ultimately adjourned th 


Herald, 





post, Helen?” 





How often this happens. 


my author, when I had regained the} 


Dorothy climbed on my knees and sat} 


Ts the 
nut froo?”’? And, asthe nut was through, | 
and I seemed by now to have mislaid 
the thread of my author’s argument, I! 


ease to enable the Crown to have the law io | 
volved by senior counsel.” — Dubin Evening | 


} 

{ 

| TOO MANY DAYS AGO. 

(With apologies to the auth r of “A Few Days 
Ago,” in “ The 8; here.”) 

Tr any of my readers— if I have readers 
—should feel surprise at the remark- 
able antiquity of some of the paragraphs 
in this column I hasten to assure him 
that it is no fault of mine. I hold myself 
guiltless of a system which makes it 
necessary for a writer to pen on the 16th, 
say, of the month, the article which his 
readers will not see until the 25th. 
That is one of the penalties of demand- 
ing pictures along with text. 





One of the most interesting episodes 
| in connection with Queen Axye’s funeral, 
| which I could not he!p witnessing, as 
|my taxi was held up for an hour by tlie 
| procession (at great expense to me), was 
{the unhorsing of one of the officers. 
Why it should be so humiliating to be 
thrown from the saddle I leave to 
psychologists to decide. Enough for me 
that I felt, and knew that every one 
else was feeling, a mortification and 
grief equal to the rider’s own: surely a 
remarkable example of sympathy. 


To return to the question of taxis, 
surely some day a taxi-cab builder will 
arise with enough brains to devise some 
system of communication with the driver 
less clumsy than opening the docr and 
less awkward than speaking, like Pyra- 

mus and T’'hisbe through a hole in the 
wall. My own labit—and, as my readers 

know, [ now live entirely in these vehicles 
| —is to arrange with the driver (before I 
| get in) accde of taps on the glass; and 
then all is well. One tap = turn to the 
right; two taps = turn to the left; 
three taps = stop; and so on. 





When are we to be provided with a 
lift at the National Gallery? It is a 
scandal that in this treasure-house of art 
| the visitor should be expected to put 
| 





one foot before the other to climb the 
steps. Art that is worth seeing is worth 
seeing in comfort. 





The cricket season is, thank heaven! 
upon us again, and the boring pursuit 
of the football will cease for a while. 
; None too soon. But how pleasant it 
would be if someone in authority could 
;assure us that at Lord’s it would be 
possible to get something to eat at lunch- 
\time on the big match days, and that 
the tea interval was to be abolished for 
ever. Has Mr. Fry chosen his new 
county yet, I wonder? W. W. W. 





“Marriony. A young gentleman wishes to 
; mect a young lady.”— Se vtsman. 


Yes, that's how it begins. 
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TRYST AT THE WALL. 


“T SEE A VOICE: NOW WILL I TO THE CHINK, 


'O SPY AN I CAN HEAR MY THISBE’S FACE. 
THISBE!” 


Pyraucs. “THINK WHAT THOU WILT, I AM THY LOVER’S GRACE.” 





“MY LOVE! THOU ART MY LOVE, I THINK.” 





Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act V., Scene 1. 
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MR. PUNCH’S IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 


FOUR SELECTED EXAMPLES IN WAX. 
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“THE GRIP.” 

Coxceivine that the wit and wisdom 
of Messrs. Granvitte Barker and Brr- 
nakb Suaw are as undeniable as their 
inability or reluctance to introduce move- 
ment into their dramas is regrettable, 
Mr. Artuur Cotuins has, we are de- 
lighted to learn, arranged with these 
authors to collaborate with Messrs. 
Ratsicn and Haminton in the next great 
Drury Lane production. Of the won- 
derful quadruple masterpiece that will 
result, and is now in process of con- 
struction, we are privileged in being 
able to give the following advance 
synopsis. The play will be entitled The 
Grip, in four Acts. 

Act I.—A desolate strip of the L. and 
N. W. Railway line between Berkham- 
sted and Tring. There are four sets of 
metal tracks, and between each pair of 
rails an armehair, on which are 
seated Lieut.-Col. Robinson (an ex-officer 
now in the hardware business), Mrs. 
Brown (his housekeeper), Miss Brown 
(her daughter), and Mr. Thomas Jones 


Is 











(her fiancé). The quartette procceds to 
discuss 

Socialism, 

The Canals in Murs, 

Plural Voting, 

Confucianism, 

Kedspreads. 
In the middle of Bedspreads the Car- 
lisle express (real) arrives suddenly and 
carries off Mrs. Brown. (Curtain.) 

Act IL—A peak in the Alps. The 
survivors of Act L, accoutred with axes, 
alpenstocks, ropes and spectacles, are 
scaling a difficult pitch, and continuing 
the adjourned discussion on Bedspreads. 
From this they drift naturally into 

Anti-vivisection, 

Vegetarianism, 

Christian Science, 

simetallism, 

Japanese Art. 
During the last topic the Lieut.-Colonel 
is seized with vertigo, and plunges into 
a bottomless abyss (real). (Curtain.) 

Act IIl.—A_ tight-rope over the 
Niagara Falls (real water). On this the 
two protagonists are balancing. After 








some brisk repartee on Tariff Reform 
and the Sex question, during which the 
fire-proof curtain is twice lowered and 
raised rapidly, Miss Brown invites Mr. 
Jones to chase her. This he proceeds 
|to do, but misses his footing and falls. 
In an agony of remorse she plunges 
after him. (Curtain.) 

Act 1V.—The interior (profusely de- 
corated) of St. Paul’s Church, Knights- 
bridge. The two lovers, both with bad 
colds after their recent wetting, and 
in convict’s dress (they have been im- 
prisoned, as it transpires, for giving an 
unlicensed acrobatic entertainment with- 
in the boundaries of the British Empire), 
are about to be married. They wrangle 
for some twenty minutes on Eugenics 
and the Divorce Law, and the ceremony 
proceeds. Just as it is over and they 
jare on the point of being conducted to 
separate solitary confinement by the 
|prison warders, a King’s messenger 
jarrives up the aisle in a motor-car with 
a free pardon from His Majesty. Re- 
|joicing and National Anthem. (inal 
Curtain.) 























Round-Trip.”) 
I. 

‘To-DAY (Monday) Mr. Roosevetr, having arrived at Charing 
Cross on the previous night, addressed the members of the 
London County Council at the County Hall in Spring 
Gardens. Mr. Roosevett was received in state by the Chair- 
man and the Aldermen, and was conducted to his place by 
Mr. Hayes Fisner and Sir Jonny Bexy. In an impassioned 
speech, which occupied two hours in delivery, he adjured the 
Council to neglect party, not to bother about the rates, and 
to sound the death-knell of municipal trading of all kinds. | 
What, he asked, did a tram-line more or less matter, and 
why should nut all needy parents of at least twelve children 
be fed and clothed at the expense of the rat-payers? At 
this stage Mr. Hayes Fisner and Sir Jony Bexy left the Hall; 
but Mr. Roosevettr, nothing daunted, continued his address. 
Eventually the meeting adjourned in confusion after an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks to the distinguished visitor had 
been passed by a majority of one on a total vote of three. 





II. 
To-day (Tuesday) Mr. Roosrveitr paid his long-promised 
visit to the Houses of Parliament. Members of both Houses 
had assembled in Westminster Hall to do him honour, a 
mixed guard of honour being furnished by the Ist Regiment 
of Life Guards and the Middlesex Yeomanry. ‘The Sreeaker 
of the House of Commons and the Lorp Caancettor Jed Mr. | 
RoosEveLr to the brass plate commemorating the position of | 
Srrarrorp during his trial; and Mr. Roosevetr then began 
his harangue by dwelling in scathing terms on the contrast 
between the material splendour of an Archbishop and the} 
needy wretchedness of a labourer out of employment. No 
Archbishop, he thought, should receive a stipend of more) 
than £100 a year paid quarterly in advance, and both of | 
them ought to be compelled by law to pass at least eleven | 
montlis of every year in a slum dwelling. At this point the 
Archbishop of Cayrersvury was unfortunately called away by | 
a long-standing previous engagement. Mr. Roosevetr, con-| 
tinuing, poured scorn on such effoits as might from time to} 
time be made by the Bench of Bishops to preach and enforce 
the superannuated doctrines of peace amongst mankind. 
Having thus cleared the Hall of all the Bishops, Mr. 
RoosEveLr went on to deliver a glowing panegyric on War as 
the reinvigorator of nations. He was himself, he said, no 
supporter of the obsolete piivileges possessed and exercised 
by the House of Lords, but at the same time he felt bound 
to commend that House for throwing down the gauntlet | 
to an upstart and ignorant assembly like the House of 
Commons, who, for their part, deserved nothing but praise 
for the way in which they had determined to assert their 
privileges against a most unwarrantable encroachment. 
Both these Houses ought, he thought, to wield a perpetual 
Veto against one another, ‘They might then combine to 
build ten Dreadnouyhts a week and to make every man, 
woman and child a soliier—a course which he himself had 
determined to pursue when, if ever, he returned to the 
United States. Let them use the big stick on one another 
and on foreign nations and all might yet be well. Finally 
Mr. Roosevevr shook the hand of his remiining audience (a 
deaf peer whose name did not transpire), and left West- 
minster in a taxi-cab. 











Ill. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Roosevett’s promised lecture at 
Windsor Castle on “The Duties and Riglits of Royalty” 
his had to be postponed, Mr. Roosevetr having heen sum- 
moned to Berlin by the Kaiser and the In:perial Chancellor 








to settle the vexed question of the Prussian franchise. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT IN ENGLAND. THE GILDED PiLL. 
Extracted from the “ Hebdomadary Journal of the Ro<sevelt (A Sorrow or THe First Tee.) 


TOne result of the rubber boom has been to raise the price of th 
best golf balls from 2s. to 2s. 6d.] 
Bane in the blessed spinney there he goes! 
(Was ever round so rottenly begun ?) 
The last survivor of my “ silver crows,” 
He shall not leap into the morning sun, 
He shall not through the bristling bunkers roam, 
Nor gambol in the furzes any more ; 
Now he has journeyed to his long, long home, 


Peace to his hand-made core. 


We shall not look upon his like again, 
That pallid face with cicatrices marred, 
That sometimes in the reedy swamp has lain, 
And sometimes in the meadow primrose-starred 
All but an inch or so has tucked away, 
And answered nothing to the niblick’s call— 
What? Did you speak, my caddie? Yes, you may 
Put down another ball. 


But not his equal, Edward, not his mate; 
In former days I might have dared indeed, 
Cheered by the rosy chance of hitting straight, 
lo sacrifice a second of his breed. 
Silvanus only knows what flowery nooks 
Have stifled, ere to-day, the dying throb 
Of countless unremembered “ daws” and “ rooks” 
Costing the bard two bob. 


But now the skyey brutes have grown more dear 
And vendors hope to rush me half-a-crown, 
I draw the line; there is no patent sphere, 
No airy creature of approved renown 
For whom I mean to pay that famine price. 
The good old tax I'll bear, but naught above, 
Not for a glittering bird of Paradise, 
Not for a Paphian dove. 


Pile me the mound again; and let us place 
A feebler victim on the altar-top, 
Some poor concoction of a hybrid race, 
How slow to move, how resolute to stop! 
See where the wretched thing has gone and rolled! 
You say the party next behind us swears : 
Ah well, it may be just: perhaps they hold 
A heap of rubber shares. 








Apropos of the newly revived “Parade of the Black 
Knight,” at Ashton-under-Lyne, T’he Daily Mail says :— 

“The Black Knight was a tyrant in the fifteenth century who lived at 
the Old Hall, Ashton, now demolished. He was notorious for the large 
number of wives he had, and his summary method of disposing of them 
by rolling them down a hill in a spiked barrel. Left to individual 
enterprise, the custom had of late years fallen into decay.” 

Perhaps it was as well. In the hands of a really enterprising 
individual it must have been a very unpleasant custom for 
the wife. 

“Tn all the churches in Ipswich, including those of the Noncon- 
formist bodies, Eastertide was observel. Many of the i piscopalian 
churches were more or less elaborately adorned; this custom, indeed, is 
becoming general.”—Ea-t Anglian Daily Times. 


Heavens, how Ipswich is going ahead ! 





“Swepisit gentleman 
English lady or gentleman.” 


21) wants to exchange language with an 
Scotsman, 


Shame! (And only twenty one !) 























them 


dual 


sing 
| for 


nceoh- 
alian 


ed, is 
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THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM. 
(By the Solicitor’s Clerk.) 

I sir in a vast marble hall, filled with 
electric light, heated to a nicety by the 
most expensive heating apparatus, sup- 
plied with lilts and every modern con- 
venience. I am in the Land Registry 
Office, and asking myself, “ Where does 
the money come from?” I am also 
wondering whether the Client, who is 
by a gracious legislature compelled to 
patronise this institution every time he 
wan's to transfer his London property, 
is a wealthy man. I hope he is, because 
he has to pay for the conveyance of his 
land by the good old system which 
works well, and the nice new sys‘em 
which does not. This imports variation 
into life; it is an eTective bar to mono- 
tony; but it is costly. Yet he must be 
wealthy, or how could he be a client ? 

I am ushered into the Officials room. 
There is a nice fire in the grate, and the 
Official is just about to read his morning 
paper. I have come to see him over a 
matter of a 7s. 6d. stamp. We converse 
about stamps generally, this Official 
and I, By a natural and easy process 
we get from the abstract to the concrete, 
and | am informed bit by bit that there 
is something about my stamp that only 
Somerset House can properly appreciate. 

7 * * + 

Somerset House and I are old friends. 
We understand each other. I have no 
difficulty in gathering, during the course 
of conversation, that the Land Registry, 
modest creature, is re lly the connoisseur 
of this particular stamp. Let the Land 
Registry only condescend to initial the 
stamp, and Somerset House will then do 
the dirty work. 

The walk between the two places is 
pleasant and bea:s repetition. 

* * * 7 

The Official is stoking his fire when 
Tenter. 1 explain what Somerset House 
want, and explain it again. The Official 
summons another Official. We are in- 
troduced, we pull our chairs up to the 
fire, and for the third time I explain. 
They at once grasp the outline of the 
idea, and pencils are produced. The 
second Official returns to his nest, the 
first to his paper, and I to Somerset 
House. 


* + * * 
There is another man at Somerset 
House. He is proud, and cannot con- 


ceive what his colleague was up to. He 
feels that Somerset House ought to 
have done the initialling and the Land 
Registry the dirty work. But, as I 
have said, the Huuse and I are old 
friends, and I know how to take a joke. 


* * * * 
The fire in the Official’s room is 
getting, perhaps, a little too hot. How- 


ever, “How are you geiting on with 


yA Vv Aly = 


han. 
> 


‘ate 


Mother (visiting son at preparatory schsol). “ WELL, MY DARLING!’ 





ss 


’ 


Son. “I say, Moruer, poN'r LOOK SO GHASTLY PLEASED BEFORE ALL TUESE FELLOWS.” 








that stamp of yours?” says the Official. | over. The Land Registry has exchanged 


[ explain that, having made a little 
investigation of my own, I[ have dis- 
covered a special Stamp Department in 
this very building. 
for a week, so that they may see if they 
can think out something for me. ‘“ Do 
you know,” says the Official, “I am 
becoming quite interested in that stamp 
of yours. What exactly is the matter 
with it? I am afraid I did not listen 
very carefully when you first told me 
about it.” I explain that I want it 


cancelled and the 7s. 6d. back. Why 
do I want it cancelled? Because it 
ought never to have been put on. Then 


why, if he may ask without seeming 
rude, was it put on? Because he, the 
Official, told me to. “Did I really 
now?” he says. ‘How very inter- 
esting! But tell me, how did you ever 
come to find out that it ought never to 
have been put on?” ‘They told me so 
at Somerset House.” “Ah,” he said. 
“Well, they probably know.” 
* * * * 
The week has elapsed. The Stamp 





Department have thought the matter 


I have left it there | 





messages with Somerset House. (L have 
been the messenger.) There has been 
no hurry, no hustle, no bickering, no ill- 
feeling. Once only the Official inter- 
vened, courteous and quiet as_ ever. 


Consideration has shown him that 
Somerset House was quite right. The 


siamp ought never to have been put on 
the registration. How he knows this is 
because the registration on which the 
stamp was put ought never to have 
been made. Finally I sign several 
documents and get the seven and six- 
pence back in penny stamps. 

I say good-bye to the Official, won- 
dering whether the Client is possibly 
rich enough to stand it. The Official says 
good-bye to me, wondering whether to 
put another lump of coal on or not. 





Consolation. 


“Chills caught on the football field have 
often proved fatal, but it must be borne in 
mind that consumption might have killed them 
had they never taken part in football.” —Tit-bits. 


Luckily there is always a something. 
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NAPOLEON AT WORK. 


Wuen I am in any doubt or difficulty 


I say to myself, “‘ What would Napoteon 
have cone?” The answer generally 


comes at once: “He would have bor- 
rowed from Henry,” or “‘ He would have 
said his aunt was ill”—the one ob- 
viously right and proper thing. Then 
I weigh in and do it. 

“ What station’s this?” said Beatrice, 
as the train began to slow up. “ Baby 
and I want to get home.” 

“Whitecroft, I expect,” said John, 
who was reading the paper. “ Only 
four more.” 

‘It's grown since we were here last,’ 
I observed. “Getting quite a big 
place.” 


“Good; then we're at Hillstead. 
Only three more stations. Hooray!” 

I looked out of the window, and had 
a sudden suspicion. 

‘Where have I heard the name 
Byres before?” I murmured thought- 
fully. 

‘You haven't,” said John. 
has.” 


* Nobo ly 


happily. 

“You're quite sure that there isn't 
anything advertised called ‘ Byres’? 
You’re sure you can’t drink Byres or 
rub yourself down with Byres?” 

* Quite.” 

“ Well, then, we must be at Byres.” 

There was a shriek from Beatrice, as 
she rushed to the window. 

“We're in the wrong train— Quick! 
Get the bags!— Have you got the rug ?— 
Where s the umbrella ?—Open the win- 
dow, stupid!” 

I got up and moved her from the door. 

“Leave this to me,’ I said calmly. 
“ Porter !— porter! !—PORTER !!!—Oh, 
guard, what station ’s this ?” 

“ Byres, Sir.” 

“ Byres ?” 

“Yes, Sir.’ He blew his whistle and 
the train went on again. 

“ At any rate we know now that it was 
Byres,’ I remarked, when the silence 
began to get oppressive. 

“It’s all very well for you,” Beatrice 
burst out indignantly, ‘“‘ but you don't 
think about Baby. We don’t know a 
bit where we are——”’ 

“That's the one thing we do know,” 
I said. “We're at this little Byres 
place.” 

“Tt was the porter’s fault at Liverpool 
Street,” said John consolingly. ‘ He 
told us it was a through carriage.” 

“T don't eare whose fault it was; I’m 
only thinking of Baby.” 

“What time do babies go to bed as a 
rule?” 

“This one goes at six.” 

“Well, then, she’s got another hour. 
Now, what would Napo.eon have done?” 





Say ‘Byres,’ baby,” urged Beatrice | 


“ Napoteon,” said John, after careful 
thought, “‘would have turned all your 
clothes out of your bag, would have put 
the baby in it diagonally, and have 
bored holes in the top for ventilation. 
That’s as good as going to bed—you 
avoid the worst of the evening mists. 
And people would only think you kept 
caterpillars.” 

Beatrice looked at him coldly. 

“That’s a way to talk of your 
daughter,” she said in scorn. 

“Don’t kill him,” I begged. ‘ We 
may want him. Now I’ve got another 
idea. If you look out of the window you 
observe that we are on a single line.” 

“Well, I envy it. And, however 
single it is, we're going away from 
home in it.” 

“True. But the point is that no 
train can come back on it until we’ve 
stopped going forward. So, you see, 
there’s no object in getting out of this 
train until it has finished for the day, 
as it. were. Probably it will go back 
itself before long, out of sheer boredom. 
And it’s much better waiting here than 
}on a draughty Byres platform.” 

Beatrice, quite seeing the point, 
changed the subject. 

“'There’s my trunk will go on to 
Brookfield, and the wagonette will meet 
the train, and as we aren't there it will 
goaway without the trunk, and all baby’s 
things are in it.” 

“She’s not complaining,” 
“She’s just mentioning it.” 

“Look here,” said John reproachfully, 
“we're doing all we can. We’re both 
thinking like anything.” He picked up 
his paper again. 

[was beginning to get annoyed. It 
was, of course, no good to get as anxious 
and excited as Beatrice; that wouldn’t 
help matters at all. On the other hand, 
the entire indifference of John and the 
baby was equally out of place. It seemed 
to me that there wasa middle and Napo- 
leonic path in between these two extremes 


[ 


said. 


I sighed and pulled out a pencil. 

“Tt’s very simple. We write a tele- 
gram : ‘Stationmaster, Brookfield. Send 
wagonette and trunk to wait for us at 
Dearmer station.’ ” 

“Love to mother and the children,” 
added John. 

Our train stopped again. Tsummoned 
a porter and gave him the telegram. 

“It’s so absurdly simple,” I repeated, 
as the train went on. “Just a little 
presence of mind; that’s all.” 

We got out at Dearmer and gave up 





our tickets to the porter-station-master- | 


signalman. 

“ What’s this?” he said. 
no good to me.” 

“ Well, they ‘re no good to us. 
finished with them.” 

We sat in the waiting-room with him 
for half-an-hour and explained the situ- 
ation. We said that, highly as we 
thought of Byres, we had not wantonly 
tried to defraud the com, any in order to 
get a sight of the place; and that, so far 
from owing him three shillings apiece, 
we were prepared to take a sovereign to 
say nothing more about it. ... And still 
the wagonette didn’t come. 

“Ts there a post-office here?” I asked 
the man. “Ora horse?” 

“There might be a horse at the ‘ Lion.’ 
There’s no post-office.” 

“Well, L suppcse I could wire to 
Brookfield station from here ?” 

“Not to Brookfield.” 

“But supposing you want to tell the 
station-master there that the train’s 
off the line, or that you've won the 
first prize at the Flower-show in the 
vegetable class, how would you do it?” 

“ Brookfield ’s not on this line. That's 
why you’ve got to pay tliree shiil——” 

“Yes, yes. You said all that. 

[I shall go and explore the village.” 

I explored, as Naro.eon would have 
done, and I came back with a plan 

“There is no hor-e,” I said to my 


“ These are 


We've 


Then 


eager audience; “but I have found a | 





which only I was following. ‘To be con- 
vinced that one is the only person doing 
the right thing is always annoying. | 

“I’ve just made another discovery,” 
[ said in a hurt voice. “ There's a map | 
over John’s head, if he’d only had the 
sense to look there before. There we 
are,” and I pointed with my stick; 
“there's Byres. The line goes round 
and round and eventually goes through 
Dearmer. We get out at Dearmer, 
and we’re only three miles from Brook- 
field.” 

“ What they call a loop line,” assisted 
,John, “because it’s in the shape of a 
loop.” 

“It’s not so bad as it might be,” 
admitted Beatrice grudgingly, after 
studying the map, “ but it’s five miles 
home from Dearmer; and what about my 
trunk ?” 








bicycle. The landlady of the ‘ Lion’ will 
be delighted to look after Beatrice and 
the baby, and will give her tea; John 


will stay here with the bags in case the 


wagonette turns up, and I will ride 
to Brookfield and summon help.” 


“That’s all right,” said John, “only | 
I would suggest that I go to the ‘Lion’ ; 


and have tea, and Beatrice and the 


child——” 


We left him in disgust at his selfish- 


ness. I established the ladies at the 
inn, mounted the bicycle, and rode off. 
It was a windy day, and I had a long 
coat and a bowler hat. Alter an ex- 
tremely unpleasant two mils some- 
thing drove past me. I liftel up my 
head and looked round. It was the 
wagonette. 

* rode back behind it in triumph. 
When it turned up the road to the 
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First Jack Tar (to shipmates, who have hired a very small cart and a vzry larye hose). “’OW ARE YE GOIN’ TO SEE WHERE YE RE 
GOIN’ WITH THAT THERE ELEPHANT IN FXONT OF YE?” 

Second Jack Tar. ‘“THAT’S ALL RIGHT, MATE, 
AND TH ’OSS ’AS GOT TO LOOK OUT AHEAD.” 


SILL E'S GOIN’ TO KEEP A LOOK OUT TO STARBOARD, ['M GOIN’ TO LOOK OUT TO POLT, 








‘ ‘ ° ' 
station, I hurried straight on to the} 


‘I’ve seen a Major-General bowl his 
“Lion ” to prepare Beatrice. I knocked, | 


. TED ' , 
OUR MISTER GIBBS. grandson with a lob ; 
and peered into rooms, and knocked | (‘Here and there, still, are men and women | I’ve seen a Plymouth Brother riding 
again, and at last the landlady came. who do wild delightful things in the true spirit | barebacked on a cob; 
ss Tn te the Sade ” . of folly, and who have learnt the secret of the 
Lr—is the lady—— 


- : ae . | laughing heart, caring not a hang for what the 
Oh, she’s gone, Sir, a long time | world thinks, or their next-door neighbour. I 


A gentleman she knew drove past, | have known middle-aged men, and one an 

'and she asked him to give her a lift | ‘eminent educationalist’ (as he is described in 

home in his trap. She was going to the Press), who have played leap-frog on the 
Q ap. as going 


| tell the other gentleman, and he'd wait pra’, a to Sa Be: — 
| Sin ae | gers. Ihave seena party of distinguished ‘adies 


. . . : 1 and gentlemen (a_ ce a two-stepacross T'rafal gar- 
Oh, yes. That's all right. 


square at midnight. I have seon a drawing- 
I returned my bicycle to its owner, | room full of * intellectuals’ silent for two hours 
| distributed coppers to his children, and — ow played at jig-saw puzzles. i know 
went up tothe station. ‘The porter came half-a-dozen lite ary men who have challenged 
. each other to walk to Brighton, though some of 
out to meet me. He seemed surprised. 
“The gentleman thought you wouldn't 


them have never wa ked further than Balham. 
; E U Oh, gay-hearted Fools! Oh, noble Folly!” 

be coming back, Sir, as you didn’t come 

with the wagonette.” 


Mr. Philip Gibbs, in “The Daily Chronicle,” 
“T just went up to the ‘ Lion ’—— 


April Ist.| 
| “Yessir. Well, he drove off quarter 


I’ve seen a Senior Proctor playing polo 
in a wig; 

I’ve seen a piebald whippet running 
races with a pig; 

But life was dull as ditch-water and flat 
as cocoa-nibs 

Until I read the joyous japes of Mr. 
Paivip Gipps, 





ago. 





Generosity. 


| 
“Exchange first-class cigars against good 
stamps. Give for 2s. worth of stamps lx. worth 
of cigars, Colonials preferred.” —-The Baz tar. 


A good way of getting rid of half-a-dozen 


” rm ° ° 
lasmanian cigars. 





I’ve seen an Archimandrite dance a cake- 
of an hour ago; said it was no good 


walk in the Strand; 
| Waiting for you, as you’d ride straight 
, cme when you found at Brookfield that 
the wagonette ’ad come.” 
And now I ask you—Whiat would 


I’ve seen a maddened "bus horse charge 
into a German band; 

I’ve seen upon a Scottish moor three 
German Jews in kilts; 

I’ve seen a tame gorilla caracoling upon 





IS 


* Last March there was only one instance of 
a day witout rain (and only three in the whole 
month).”—7 he Times 
lutions (accompanied by a sixpenny 
postal order) si.ould be sent to this 











stilts ; | office. 





| Napoleon have said ? A. A. M. 
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FILIAL PIETY. 


Shopman. “ Wuose BADGE IS THAT You 'RE WEARING, Missy ?” 


Missy. “Iv’s Mr. Hosktns's. 
Shopmin. “ But It’s THE WRONG MAN,” 
Missy. “ Yes, I kyow; Bur ir’s Farner.” 


He's UP FOR THE ELECTION FoR THE District CovnciL,” 








OUR POET PEERS. 

Tue newspapers have been full of the 
contributions to a bazaar-book of maxims 
prepared by the Garelochhead (Dum- 
bartonshire) Golf Club. These included 
a rhymed eulogy of golf by the Duke 
of ArcyLt, which opens with the noble 
lines :— 

“It gives to the bad the sleep of the just ; 

It lays the proud low in the bunker of dust; 

It raises the humble to sit in the lap 

Of iortune made kind by a fair handicap. 

For the man of adventure ‘tis balm to his soul 

To get himself happily into a hole... .” 





The same high level of achievement 
is maintained in the melodious verses 
of Lord Penrianp, the Secretary for 
Scotland :— 

“So I said it, and think not | said it in jest, 
For you ‘ll find it true to the letter, 
That the only thing old people ought to know 
best 
Is that young people ought to know better.” 


_ Viscount Gtapstoxe or Lanark, the 
new Governor-General of South Africa, 
sends :— 


“Fear not for the future ; 
Weep not for the past.” 


This couplet, we believe, has since 
been expanded to a stanza by a brilliant 
addition from the pen of Lord Dunepin:— 
“On the Scottish lute, Ure 
Cannot be surpassed.” 

Amongst later delightfully humorous 
contributions to the bazaar-book is the 
following from Lord Carrincton, the 
gilted President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, whose serious speeches are 
always listened to in the most awe- 
stricken silence in the House of Lords. 
It is surely not too much to say that tliis 
exauisitely pathetic morceau combines 
the poignancy of CarvLtvs with the 
simplicity of Heme :— 

“I'd like to be a Viceroy 
And with the Viceroys reign ; 
Hone Agriculture gives no scope 
To my colossal brain. 
“I'd like to be a Viceroy, 
In fact, I'm quite prepared ; 
But the “ear old Daily Chronicle 
Asserts I ‘can’t be spared.’” 

Tord Pirie, K.P., evinces his wide 
culture in the subjoined brilliant im- 
promptu :— 

“ NON OMNIA POSSUMUS OMNES. 
The scholar versed in classic Greek 
May be unskilful with his cleek. 
The smartest, best set-up Bimbashi 
May be a duffer with the mashie. 
Lloyd George, that very gifted Taffy, 
Js not a flyer with his baffy. 
Ev'n I, who write these deathless rhymes, 
Have missed the blooming ball sometimes.” 

Another amazingly coruscating con- 
tribution is the following quatrain from 
the polished pen of Lord Everstey, who, 
as Mr. Saaw-Lerevre, was known as tle 
wittiest of our eediles :— 

“Though never partial to the Muse, 

Your kind request * can’t refuse. 

1 therefore beg you in these lines 

‘Make hay while good old Phoebus shines.’” 

Lord Courtyey originally forwarded 
an epic poem on Proportional Represen- 
tation, ut afterwards generously substi- 
tuted tlis dainty little stanza :— 

“In my youth men studie | 
Commerce, letters, law ; 
Now they spend the live!ong day 
Over the Jig-saw.” 

Lastly, the Earl of Granarp sends tlie 
following pithy distich fraught with a 
world of wistful meaning :-— 

“ If life’s sometimes a burden to a b:ronet, 
Uneasier lies the head that wears a coronet.” 





“ A camel corps was in waiting, but Colonel 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt . . . elected to 
travel to-day in a dog car. Others of their 
immediate party mounted horses or donkeys.” 

Boston Transcript. 
The Coronet modestly waving away the 
herds of camels, horses and donkeys, and 
selecting the humb!e dog—what a pic- 
ture for a Landseer! (By the way, you 
dtd recognise him as “Colonel,” didn’t 








you ?) 
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NERVOUS WORK. 


Peer (log.). “ WELL, I SUPPOSE THEY’LL GO ON MISSING ME AS USUAL; BUT I MUST SAY 


IT’S GETTING RATHER WARM!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, March 29. 
—To-day House preserved its unique 
record as the place where the unex- 
pected happens. At length Lords and 
Commons have actually come to grips 
on question Who shall be predominant 


partner. The ring is elcared. Round 
the roped enclosure gathers crowd 


eagerly watching. Natural to expect 
that the champions would comport them- 
selves in manner suitable to historic 
oceasion. ‘They were the pick of the 
fighting men. Now we should see some 
pretty play, some swift attack foiled by 
smart manceuvre, feigned retreat leading 
up to sharp attack. 

To tell the truth there was nothing of 
the kind. Had the matter at issue been 
clause, the manner of Premier and 
Leaver or Opposition could not have 
been less emotional, the passion of 
the opposed hosts less deeply stirred. 


restrained manner, unbroken moderation 
of phrase. Throughout he was frigidly 
argumentative. Made no appeal to 
passion or prejudice. 


to him, dumbly marvelled. 
ferent would have been the scene had 





“ Anisro.” 


Tne Fuiprayxt 





“Ah, my dear Asquith! so this is your 
| Revolution! Most interesting, and so impres- 
| sivce—what ?!!” 

[* The Leader of the Opposition made an 
attempt in a flippant mamner to laugh these 


Res. lutions out of court.” 
Mr. Winston Churehill.] 


an ordinary amendment to commonplace | 


Asquiru struck keynote by studiously | 


FLUELLEN Ltoyp Gerorce, seated next 
How dif- | 











CouUNSEL FOR INE PROSECUTION, 


Mr. Asquith’s speech in moving his Anti-Veto Resolution, while a powerful and eloquent 
,indictm:nt, was voted a shade too “ frigidly argumentative.” 


he been standing at the Table on such | 


cecasion! Before he had reached his 
filth sentence this decorous crowd would 
have been transformed into a seething, 
) shouting mass of humanity. 
sea and sunlit clime, was in lighter 
‘mood. House gratefully langhed when 
he spoke with high scorn of “these 
piebald Resolutions,” “this harlequin 
scheme.” No one listening, otherwise 
ignorant of real state of affairs, would 
| have conjectured that the House was 
‘entering upon battle round a great con- 
|stitutional question, the issue fraught 
with the fate of the Government and the 
making of history. 

Only time Premter really stirred an 
audience to which the United States, 
France, Austria-Hungary and Japan con- 
‘tributed the presence of their Ambassa- 
dors, was in the final passage, where 
jhe dealt with position of the Crown in 
irespect of the Veto. Recalling how 
Queen E:izapetH in a single Session 
vetoed 48 out of 91 Bills that had re- 
ceived the assent of both Houses of Par- 
liament, he emphatically declared ‘ That 
royal veto, then and for long afterwards 
an active and potent enemy of popular 
rights, is dead as Queen ANNE.” 

All eyes were turned upon the Heir 





| Prixce Arrnvr, fresh from southern | 





and the Stuarts, who, with elbows 
leaning on front of gallery over the 
clock, intently listened to this lesson in 
history. 

And has monarchy suffered? The 
loudest cheer of the sitting greeted the 
PREMILR’S answer to his own question. 

“There is not a man among us, in what- 
ever quarter of this House he sits, who 
does not know that the Crown of this 
realm, with its hereditary succession, its 
prerogatives adjusted from generation to 
generation to the needs of the people and 
the call of the Empire, is held by our 
gracious Sovereign by a far securer 
tenure than ever fell to the lot of any of 
his ‘Tudor or Stuart ancestors.” 

Cheers broke forth again, rattling with 
fierce energy along the crowded Minis- 
terial benches, when the Premier, point- 
ing the moral of his story, roundly 
declared, ‘‘The absolute Veto of the 
Lords must follow the Veto of the 
Crown.” 

This was the one flash of fire in the 
long night’s talkee-talkee. 

Business done.—Primt MINISTER moved 
House into Committee to consider rela- 
tions between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Wednesday.—Cousin Huan inadvert- 
ently put his foot in it just now. 


Apparent to the Turone of the Tudors| Learned, if he did not know before, 
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| innocence of middle-aged youth. 








Qveex Exvizapetn Exercises ner Roya. Ve-to. 


“Queen Elizabeth in a single Session vetoed forty-eight out of ninety-one Bills that had 
received the assent of both Houses of Parliament.” 


that the House is exceedingly sensitive 
about attack on any one of its sacred 
Membership whose constitutional mo- 
desty habitually withdraws him from the 
front of the stage and whose gentleness 
of manner indisposes him to withhold 
his right cheek from the hand that has 
smitten his left. 

I: pisode strayed into delivery of 
speech against Premrer’s proposal to go 
into Committee on Veto question. Pic- 
turing the dreadful state of things that 
wou'd accompany realisation of Minis- 
terial scheme, Cousin Hucu genially re- 
marked: ‘There is no greater hypocrisy 
than to represent the House of Commons 
as a free assembly.” 

This fell a little flat. Iveryone knows 
Cousin Hvueun's stingingly epigramatic 
way of putting things; accepts it 
a matter of course. ‘This disappointing. 
Cousin Huer out for a shindy; not to 
be disappointed. 

“Everyone knows 
asserted. 

Still no one moved to tread on the 
conveniently outspread coat-tail. Cousin 
Hucu grew desperate. 

“Does any hon. Member deny it?” 
he asked, looking searchingly along 
Labour ranks. 

It’s a painful story, but must be told. 
Nobody moved. ‘The coat-tails flapped 
unrezarded on the unsympathetic floor. 

At this moment Cousrn Hucn’s flaming 
eye fell upon the winsome WrystTon 
seated on ‘Treasury Bench smiling in 
Here 


as 


it is not,’ he 





was his chance. Citing case of Haroip 
Cox, driven from House, as he said, 
because he was too independent to 
please its prejudices, he, casually as it 
were, remarked, ‘The Home Secrerary 
had not courage and high principle 
enough to stand up in Mr. Cox's 
defence.” 

Then the storm burst. If such wanton 
attack had been made on FLUELLEN 
Lioyp Grorce, he might have been left 
to repel it unaided. But Wiysron! It 
was, as J. Warp remarked from under 
the eaves of his brown felt hat, like 
hitting a woman. 


Instantly uprose angry cries of 
“Order! Order!” “ Withdraw! With- 
draw!’’ Cousiy Hucn, quickly _ per- 


ceived he had made a mistake. 

“| did not,” he inconsequentially said, 
“mean to throw any doubt on the right 
hon. gentleman’s moral character,” of 
which nobody had been thinking. 

“What did you do for Mr. Cox?” 
asked the voice from under the roof- 
tree of J. Warn’s hat. 

“T wrote a letter,” said Cousin Hvau, 
“ publiciy and openly defending him.” 

Then came Joun Ditton’s opportunity 
and his triumph. 

“That killed him,” he said. 

This is the shortest speech J. D). ever 
addressed to the House of Commons. 
The fact that it was also the most 
effective suggests a useful moral. 

Business done.—Debating Veto Reso- 
lutions. 

Thursday.—Rovnciman, though young 


in years as Scotchmen count, has had a 
varied, always distinguished, career inthe 
Commons. Little more than ten years 
since he entered the charmed circle. To- 
day is a Cabinet Minister in charge 
of important Department. Sits at the 
Council Table close by Wixstoy, who, 
before he found salvation, routed him 
out of Oldham and for a while seemed to 
have wrecked his Parlismentary career. 
Two years ago, in charge of the latest 
Education Bill he seemed within an 
ace of succeeding where Birre.y first, 
McKenna alter, failed. On a certain 
afternoon, over tea and muffins in the 
parlour of Lambeth Palace, the wes'er- 
ing sun looked upon th» preliminaries 
to signing and sealing a concordat that 
would finally settle this long -vexed 
question. The sun set; so did the for- 
tunes of the Education Bill. The con- 
cordat proved to be a mirage. 


Of late Muyister or Enprcation 
relegated to background. Enjoying 
period of well-earned leisure. Suddenly 


dragged to the front and (in Parliamen- 
tary sense, of course) beaten insensible 
by question from Mr. Crovcu. The 
Yorkshireman, gloomy of countenance, 
stern in attitude, wants to know, “ What 
is the portion of any expenses incurred 
by the Lindsey County Council, in 
respect of capital expenditure on account 
of the provision of any public elemen- 
tary school, charged on the parish 
served by that school in accordance 
with Clause 18 (1) (c) of the Education 
Act, 1902.” 

Read this backward and forward and 
see what you make of it. 

Rencian gallantly stood up to reply. 
Murmured words inaudible across the 
Table and dropped back in his seat. 

“Will the right hon. gentleman,” 
asked the implacable Cioucn, “kt me 
have a copy of that answer?” 

“Yes, Sir,” feebly answered Runct- 


MAN, glad to be let off so cheaply. Let 
to-morrow look after itself. Sufficient 


to the day is the question thereof. 
Business done.—W Ixston nails colours 
to the mast once more. 





“Mr, Byles asked the Premier if any treaty 
existed between this country and France by | 
which there was assured to Loth countries in | 
case of conflict the absolute mastery of the 
Mediterranean. 

Mr. Asquith.—No treaty of convention of the 
nature specified exists between this country 
and France.”—Daily laper. 


Still, don’t blame the Government 
hastily. It’s a difficult sort of thing to 


arrange off-hand. (N.B. The printer 
has, with our connivance, put one of the 
words in what are technically known as 
italics, with the object of making the 
joke leap more swiftly to the eye. We 
are always ready to do anything like 








that for you.) 
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WHO’S WHERE. 


Mr. Pouncu’s List or Arrivals AND 
Departures :— 


ALABASTER.—Mrs. Enamenine AtaA- 
pASTER has arrived at the Hotel Rouge- 
mont from Paris. 

BLAUBAR'T.—Mr. Cart Braupart, of 
Liferstein, has arrived at the Hotel 
Cassel. 

CRACKER.—Mr. Bru Cracker, of 
Whitechapel, has left Bow Street for 
Holloway. 

DORDLE.—Mr. Watiany P. Dorpte, 
of Seattle, Wash., has arrived at the 
Hotel Bonanza. 

EPSTEIN. — Sir Emmancen Epstetn 
has arrived at the Hotel Brummel from 
his ancestral seat in the Beak country. 

FROHMAN.—Mr. Cuartes Frouman, 
of New York and London, is in one of 
those two places at once. 

GOLOFINO.—The Cavoliere GoLorino 
has arrived at the Hotel Stincadoro from 
Wiggsville. 

HARDTMUTH.—Mr. Harpruutn has 
arrived from Bavaria at the Hotel Poyntz 
per R.M.S. Pennsylvania. 

IKEY.—Mons. and Madame Ovinius 
Ikey have arrived a: the Hotel Prodigue 
per R.M.S. Nasonie. 

JOPE.—Sir Fevrx and Lady Jorg 
have arrived at the Hotel Mosaic from 
Jericho. 

KATANGA.—Prince Dorta Katanca 
lias arrived at the Hotel Bibendum from 
Leopoldville. 

LOGNE.—Herr Opico Loays, the Hun 
garian violinist, has arrived at the 
Queen’s Hall from Buda-Pesth. 

MENOT.—The French poet and critic, 
Mons. Forcer Meénot, has arrived at 
the Savoy Hotel. 

NOBBER.—Senator Jutius P. Nosper, 
of Tipperusalem, Oklahoma, has left the 
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Hotel Hussell for Ballybunnion, North 
| Kerry. 

ONDERWATER.—Mr. and Mrs. Jan 
' OnperwaTer have arrived at the Hotel 
| Perrier from Dubbeldam. 
| PONTOPPIDAN. — Professor Hono 
| Poytorripan has arrived at the Hotel 
| Goluptious from Brandywine, U.S.A. 
{| QUAYLE.—Lord Quays and the Hon. 
| Guory Quayte have left Heinemann’s 
| Hotel for Castle Boomster, I. of M. 
| RITZ—Mr. E. Rirz, of Paris, has 
i arrived at the Waldorf Hotel. 
| SMITH.—Mr. Jor Sirn, of Covent 
| Garden, has left Lockhart’s for Pearce 
; and Plenty’s. 

TITTERS.—Sir Jeropoam and Lady 
Titters, of East Grinstead, have sailed 
from Liverpool per C.P.R. Co.'s R.M.S. 
Sardonie. 

UMBER.—Mr. Raract B. Umonrr, of 
Siena, has left the Hotel Herkomer for 
Cobalt. 

VERGIL. — Mr. Cicero Vera, of 

















Simkins (agel 12 -producing pi ‘ture-post card of favourite actress). “I WAVE A COLLECTION 
OF A HUNDRED AT HOME,” 


Williams (aged 11). “I wish I HAD A HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHS OF ENGINES.” 
Simkins. “ SoULLESS BEAST.” 








Smyrna, Ky., has left the Hotel Milton 
for Mantua, Italy. | «9 . 
W ALD( IRE. y Me FE. Watporr. of a p en miles -~ — 
a ’ ees ; gg 3-9 p.m. 0 meter race (fina ), 
New York, has arrived at the Ritz Eyyptian Daily Post. 
oo -_— >. |All distances come alike to them out 
of Bilkeston Hall, Newmarket, has left |there. 
the Hotel Cambria for Pentonville. 
YAW.—Miss VANESSA Yaw, of Winni- “On April 7th or 8th he hoped the members 
peg, has sailed from Liverpool to Halifax of the Society would be able to listen to sir, 
in an open boat Lowis Wilkinson lecture on one of the English 
ZANCIG.—Professor Zancia has go-| POO —Aldeburgh Post. 
turned to Birmingham University after | Of course, if they simply can’t bear it, 





Pedestrianism. 





a prolonged tour in Tibet. ‘they must leave as quickly as possible. 
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THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

(‘The bedy of Ra-Nerer, a high official in the 
Court of Syererv, of the fourth dynasty of 
Egypt, is six centuries older than any known 
mummy, and dates from about 3700 B.o. On 
the other hand, the skeleton of the palzolithic 
man recent'y discovered in the Dordogne may 
be 20,000 years old.] 
Tuan Time and his ravages tougher, 

Immune as a gherkin from waste, 
O antediluvian buffer !— 

imbalmed in a resinous paste, 
Or ever the sistrum of Isis 

Was shaken (for all that I wot), 
Aware of the world and its vices, 

And up to a lot. 


If the fates had permitted your bogey 
(Surviving along with the clay), 

And by now a respectable fogey 
Of fifty-six centuries, say, 

To be gummed with the spice of your 

cerements, 

My word, it would roll me a log 

Of fightings and feasts and endearments 
(Ra-NeFeEr, you dog !) 


And I ween, like a'l elderly parties, 
The changes of Time you ’d deplore, 
For the truth of what love and what art is 

Was sacred to Dynasty IV. ; 








And the feeble and spiritless flavour 
Of notions that afterwards grew 
May have started, perhaps, with some 
shaver 
Like Raweses IT. 


“Long years,” you would say, 
| varlet 
Invented your pyramid style, 
The Red Sea was something like scarlet, 
| Wedid have some floods of the Nile; 
| In days when no suitor was craven, 
| What amorous sighs we would mix! 
| What letters of love would be graven 
On barge-loads of bricks! 


| How absurd are these mummified minxes 

| Compared with the maids I have met ; 

We knew how to answer the sphinxes 
When Egypt was Egypt, you bet; 

I wonder where SNereru’s column is: 
You call that a scarab, good lawk! 
The Protewes! Whoarethe Protemirs ?” 

—Yes, that’s how you'd ta'k. 


But, my boy, you are merely a stripling 
Compared with that stony antique, 
Who had done with his toils and his 

tippling 
Some cycles before you cou'd squeak ; 
For an era of peace and of plenty, 
When all things were fair, let us go 
To some fossilised gray beard of twenty- 
‘Two thousand or so. Ivor. 





“ As head nurse, or baby, good needlewoman ; 
disengaged. ’—Adcet. in “Deron and Exeter 
} Gazette.” 





So, you see, it’s no good your making 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Arias JIMMY VALENTINE.” 


Mr. Geratp pu Maurier, having been 
an English thief and a French thief, is 
now (in Mr. Pavut Armstrone’s play 
at the Comedy) an American thief. 
Neither Raffles nor Lupin was captured, 
but the heroic Valentine is introduced 
to us first in Sing Sing Prison, New 
York, where he is serving a ten years’ 
sentence for bank robbery. Fortunately, 
just before he was put away he had 
earned the undying gratitude of Miss 
Rose Lane, the niece of the Governor of 
New York. Some man had insulted her 














Lee Randall ... Me. Geratp pu Maurier. 


Red Joclyn ... Mr. C. M. Hacrarp. 

“My friend Mr. Joclyn and I will now do 
our great feat of opening the keyless safe. 1 
have taken off my coat so that my fingers may 
be unhampered, while he has also discarded his 
waistcoat and collar to enable him to strike 
matches with ease and comfort.” 
in the train between Buffalo and—I can 
only remember Buffalo, whereupon 
Jimmy came up and threw him out of 
the window. She repays him by per- 
suading her uncle to grant him a free 
pardon, and her father to give him a 
post in his bank. Valentine, I must 
say, had always sworn that he was inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was con- 
victed; so emphatically, indeed, that he 
quite deceived Miss Lane, and the 
Governor, and me, and Mr. Lane, and, in 
fact, all of us. 

But Doyle, the detective, knew all 
about him, and wanted him for another 
little job done years and years ago. 
Three years after Jimmy’s release, Doyle 
tracks him down to Springfield (ILL), 
where he has become (under the name of 
Randall) a reformed and diligent assis- 
tant cashier at the bank, and the promised 
husband of Rose. Jimmy is ready for 
him with a most convincing alibi, which 
includes a faked photograph of himself 





the excuse that you haven't got a baby. 


(Randall) at a public dinner taken when 


Valentine was in prison. Then, just as 
Doyle is reluctantly admitting that |e 
is mistaken, the watchman dashes in 
with the news that Rose’s little sister 
has got locked in the new safe, and they 
don’t know the number which opens it. 
This was Valentine’s speciality : open- 
ing safes by the sense of touch. (Don’t 
ask me to explain—I can’t.) Shall 
he do it and betray himself, or do no- 
thing and let litt!e Kitty die? Well, of 
course you can guess which he does. 
Doyle watches him go through his per- 
formance, arrests him, sees his parting 
from Rose,and . .. lets him go. .“ Her 
need is greater than mine,” so to say. 
Of the three burglar plays, Mr. Arn- 
STRONG’s contains most play and least bur- 
glary. «Had the scene been laid in Eng- 
land I should have probably called it 
unreal; but I am’always able to believe 
anything Iam told-about America. Con- 
sequently I had an extremely pleasant 
evening, for which I have chiefly to 
thank Mr. Geratp pu Maurier. But his 
was not the only acting which was good. 
Messrs. D. J. Wittiams and Frep Cren- 
LIN gave extraordinarily clever little 
sketches of old gaol-birds; Mr. C. M. 
HALLarp came out with an inspired. ren- 
dering of a part quite strange to him 
(Red Jocelyn, no less): Mr. Guy Stanpine 
as the detective was very effective in the 
typical quiet American way, and Master 
Fraxk ‘lornDiKE proved himself to be 
the most délightful stage-boy. ‘The last- 
named I should like to see. playing John 
Napoleon Darling next Christmas now 
that GrorGe Hersee is “ Master” Grorce 
no longer. -.0 


HINTS ON BIRD'S-NESTING,. 


Tur time is now drawing nigh when 
the birds of England make their nests 
and lay their eggs in them, and it 
belboves every manly boy to be up and 
doing, lest these feath red creatures, 
which already do so much damage to 
buds and fruit, and even the mortar 
between the tiles, multiply excessively 
and do much more. 

Exactly how much damage is done 
by each bird I cannot say; but gar- 
deners and farmers will assure you that 
they are a pest, one and‘all; while as 
for nightingales, it is notorious that 
they are the best friends to that in- 
sidious malady, insomnia, father of 
madness and despair. Plovers do not 
perhaps work much evil, but is it 
reasonable that a wise providence would 
have made their eggs exceedingly good 
to eat if man was not to eat them? Rooks 
disfigure the neighbourhood; owls 
shriek in the night with disastrous 
results; hawks kill young chickens (or 
s® it is said); and wrens and robins 
increase holes in the wall, which leads 








to expense. In short, the bird’s-nester 
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can very easily, if he tries hard and has 
any gilt for sophistry, come to look 
upon himself as a national benefactor ; 
and what is pleasanter than that? 

Birds build in all kinds of places, 
even on the ground. Plovers, for ex- 
ample, and the irritating lark (so dif_i- 
cult to see in the sky and so easy to 
lose again) Jay their eggs where anyone 
can step on them. How much bett-r to 
remove them and place them in the col- 
lection (or, in the case of the plover, in 
the cuisine) than to leave them to be 
smashed beneath the foot of man or 
beast! Thrushes and blackbirds build 
in hedges, and take alu ost no precau- 
tions to prevent discovery. Treat them, 
therefore, as they deserve. They ask 
for no quarter: give none. After all, 
the young birds, if allowed to hatch out, 
would merely become only so many more 
tiresome fluters and whistlers at evening 
and consumers of worms and slugs. 

Sparrows build in gutters and pipes 
or under the roofs, and olten their nesis 
cause stopp.ges and overflows, but since 
the eggs are not pretty and very com- 
mon, you need not trouble to take them. 
Concentiate your energies rather on the 
rare birds and the singing birds. The 
nightingale, for exampl», You can get 
a shil.ing eich for these eggs, so take 
all you can find and ensure quieter 
nights. Swallows again—these are not 
English birds, any more than the night- 
ingle; they are emigrants who settle 
here (like the Germans) and eat our 
food. You know, be ng -n honest Eng- 
lish boy, how to deal wiih foreigners. 

So get your climbing irons out, my 
brave young fellow, and your cotton- 
wool, and your box, an! your blowpipe, 
and start forth on the great annual ad- 
venture. And particularly remember 
what | have told you about nightingales. 





OUR CLEVER PETS. 

Tue frequent records in our daily Press 
of the enthusiastic fecundity of certain 
fowls, together with sundry notes con- 
cerning conversational starlings, loqua- 
cious p'rrots, beavers who beave, and 
other remarkable members of the animal 
kingdom, have incited Mr. Punch’s spe- 
cial envoy to undertake a little research 
into what may be termed abnormal 
developments of natural history. 

In several out-of-the-way spots he un- 
earthed items of such genuine interest 
that they may well be presented in their 
curt catalogue form. What a smart and 
conscientious sub-cditor could make of 
them may perhaps be left to the imagi- 
nation of our readers :— 

(1) Bee (St. Ives)—-Name 
Chirps when tickled. Can 
alto to several easy songs. Stings tax- 
collector and gas-man. Sleeps on mat. 
Occasionally brings in another bee to tea. 


Teddy. 


hum the 

















Master. “ I inevuGuTr YoU DIDN'T BELIEVE 


I ske YOU ‘VE GUT A HORSESHOE Up THERE, Par. 
IN THAT SUPERSTITION,” 

Pat. “Sure an’ [ poy’r, Sin.” Bur I Wave HEARD THAT THEM AS DON’T BELIEVE IN If GEIS 
THE BEST LUCK.” 








(2) Wetsu Rappir (Haresfield, Glos.).;| tunes. Does odd jobs about the house, 
—Can tell time by ordinary watch.|calls the maids, and answers the door. 
ond of cheese. Gives to the post every | Will drink tea, but prefers lemon-and- 
night. |dash. Non-smoker. 

(3) Canary (Birdlip, Cheltenham).— |} Mr. Punch will be pleased to hear of 
Smokes cigarettes and barks like a dog. |any instances of animal (or vegetable) 
Good at figures. sagacity, carefully substantiated, which 

(4) Parror (Polperro, Cornwall).— |exeeed in curiosity the above examples 
Laps up milk, and reads daily paper |of advanced intelligence in unexpected 
every morning; refuses to be put off | quarters. 
with Spectator and other weeklies. Col- 
lects stamps, and has asked for vote. | The Expert. 

3) Limpert (Stickle; ath, Okehampton). | “Tt was at Scarborough that a score of 
—Purrs loudly when stroked, and comes | bathers, including four ladies, were observed 
out of hutch when called. Very alfec-| yesterday The figures on the whole were well 
tionate, and quite a pet with all the} up to the average of previous years,”—Brad- 
youngsters. Age unknown. | ford Daily Telegraph. 

(6) Rat (Mousehole, Cornwall).—Loves | They seem to have been observed very 
music, and often whistles simple hymn-! carefully. 
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| portraits of that pathetic pair of Royalist exiles, the Duc and 
| Duchesse de Lille, patiently awaiting at Newmarket the 
restoration of their beloved monarchy. 

















OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
gi 


Ronert W. Cuampers threatens to grow a little too easily} It is not, however, given to everyone to share Mr. Coover's 
satisfied with his fluency. He began well with some ex-| enthusiasm forthe Turf. The sainted Lord Saarressury, who 
cellent historical fiction, and then seems to have got caught| unwillingly attended Queen Vicrorta to Ascot in 1841, 
in the fringe of New York society and lost his head over it. | summed up his experience in a few words: “It was a dull 
He deplores its decadence, but always with a sneaking pride | affair, and I hope harmless.” Thirty years later the Shah of 
in the luxury that makes its vices so easy. In The Fighting | Persia’s criticism of Ascot Week was no less crushing. ‘That 
Chance (a good story), The Younger Set, The Firing Line, | one horse can run faster than another is certainly true,” he 
and last (and least) his new book, The Danger Mark (Arrietoy), | wrote, in that account of his visit to England which he com- 
he has drawn pictures of this society with an impressive air| piled for the edification of his subjects, “ but why make a 
of authority which is just good enough to impose upon the) journey to see it?” Mr. G. W. FE. Rvssetn recalls these 
foreigner, but can hardly be taken quite seriously by his | comments, together with much else that is entertaining and 
fellow-countrymen. Not content with choosing four titles} interesting, in his latest volume of essays, Sketches and 
which all scan alike, he has now returned to the theme of | Snapshots (Smita, Exper). It would be a dull publishing 
The Fighting Chance, which may he briefly described as the | season indeed without some new book of anecdotal memoirs 
struggle between Love and Alcohol. This time it is a young | from Mr. Russetu’s prolific pen. Happily, the store of his 
and innocent girl, as in Mr. Barrie's Old Friends, who suffers | recollections seems inexhaustible ; his acquaintanceship with 
from hereditary taint—never a very pleasant subject. The! the illustrious living and the mighty dead is so wide and 








book is overloaded creche ee omen - en varied that it 
with characters [pnerioen him with 
sketchily occupied | 'a boundless fund 


in being rich and of reminiscence 


conducting little jupon which to 
contemptible flirta- | draw ; upon each 
tion:; the narrative | lhe discourses in 


the | that brilliant, 


is 


desultory ; 























dialogue thin. Yet leisurely, “ across - 
Mr. Cuampers has | the - walnuts - ind - 
in him the stuff of ithe-wine”’ fashion 
a maker of tales, if lin which he excels. 
he would only wait -— 
till he has some a Piano and 1 
thing to say, and (Arrows inn), — by 
give himself | GEORGE GrossMiTH, 
enough time and jis not a dialogue 
trouble to say it ‘as the formula 
well. might suggest. It 
- -_ jis not a history, an 
The struggle be lessay, nor even a 
tween a woman of| v Tae, — Tt is just 
mature age and a aetna NR i AER FE = , chatter, and any 
callow schoolgirl FORGOTTEN SPORT—HUNTING THE UNICORN. who have heard 
for the affections — —— —— Gee Gee vocally 
of a man who is unworthy of either is no new theme for[indulge in that method of conveying information or amuse 


the novelist. Indeed, the plot of Mr. Evwarp H. Coorrr’s} ment, know it is exceedingly good. Like the Brook we wot 
last book, A Newmarket Squire (Sviru, Exper), if not}of, he chatters over stony ways in little sharps and trebles ; 


actually as old as the hills, is at least as old as that famous 
hill at Epsom, which in many respects it resembles. Like 
that popular eminence, it forms the basis of a kaleido- 
scopic series of those vivid race-course scenes so dear to 
the heart of every Briton. As Englishmen we must all 
feel (or simulate) a deep interest in that noble animal the 
horse, whether regarded merely as a channel for losing 
fortunes on the Turf, or in its mcre domestic moments as a 
means of exercise or beast of burden. No lover of 
can peruse A Newmarket Squire without his love being 
stimulated and intensified. As he lays the book down his 
thoughts revert with more than usual tenderness to the book- 
maker to lie is accustomed to remit his Monday 
cheque with such commendable regularity ; he even regards 
the Club tape with kindlier eyes. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that Frank Vaughan is not typical of his class. He vacillates 


he bubbles into eddying bays, and babbles on the pebbles 
To put the case more completely in prose, he jots down any 
odd reminiscence that may occur to him, There is happy 
deliverance from sequence, more than compensated for by 
constant flow of genial humour. And all for a shilling ; but 
mind you, net 








Commercial Candour. 
The motto of «a certain hotel in Munich is 
“SIE WERDEN GUT BEDIENT.' 
A very proper sentiment. Unfortunately for the benefit of 
Inelish visitors it has been translated as 
“TT SERVES YO" RIGHT,” 


horses 


whom 


From the list of new hooks in The Atheneum: 

“ Gangopadhyaya (Saradakanta). Conic Section’s Made Basy, 5 annas 
It doesn’t sound as though it’s going to be very easy. The 
“dakanta” part we understand, of course. 


so persistently between Mrs. Landon, the wealthy widow with 
whom he has long philander« d, and Peqay Hestcourt, the pretty 
girl with whem he has fallen in love, that it depresses rather] “A wag 
than surprises us to find him proposing to the former and 
We turn with relief to the charming 





cried ‘ Bis! 
was & shout of laughter.” 
Ha ha! (which is the Ttalian for spaghetti). 


whit h is the French for enc re), and there 
Johannesburg Star, 
g the latter. 
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marry i 



























